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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 

Every month from October to June there will be presented in this department of the Biblical 
World suggestions to leaders of Bible Classes, desiring to use as a basis for class work 
either the outline Bible-study course on "The Life of Christ" prepared by Ernest D. 
Burton, or that on "The Foreshadowings of the Christ" by William R. Harper. 
Suggestions are prepared by Georgia Louise Chamberlin, Secretary of the Reading and 
Library Department of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, who will be glad 
to consider any questions which club leaders may choose to address to the Institute. 

The Life of Christ 1 



In the work of this month, we follow 
Jesus into his temporary retirement from 
the immediate danger in Jerusalem, a 
danger which became more imminent as a 
result of the popular enthusiasm following 
the raising of Lazarus. The respite is 
brief, however, and lasts only until the 
approach of the Passion week, when we 
find Jesus again in Jerusalem, in the midst 
of his enemies, defying them and denouncing 
them in parables and plainer speech. 

Here, as in the preceding month, the 
leader should not allow the members of the 
class to be lost in the details, but must keep 
a unity and a perspective which will enable 
them to judge of each action, event, or 
teaching in its relation to the approaching 
tragedy of Jesus' death, so clearly seen by 
himself. Caution seems thrown to the 
winds. If death must come to Jesus, it will 
find him at his self-imposed task, confident 
that no matter what violent hands may 
bring to him, a future lies beyond, more 
glorious than his faithful apostles are able 
to conceive. No opportunity is lost to 
impress upon those who come to him the 
intrinsic worth of the things that belong to 
the kingdom of God, and the sacrifice that 
is necessary if one would enter the kingdom. 
With an authority from which there is no 
appeal, the warnings are sounded in the ears 
of the fanatical Pharisees and lowly followers 
alike. 



Program I 

Leader: Reasons for the "blindness" of 
the Pharisees. 

Members of the class: (i) Reading of the 
story of the raising of Lazarus and discussion 
of the immediate results upon the situation 
of Jesus. (2) The reading of Browning's 
Karshish, the Arab Physician, and discussion 
of the point of view of the raising of Lazarus 
there presented. (3) Jesus' method of in- 
terpreting the Old Testament law. (4) An 
interpretation of Jesus' rebuke of ambition. 

Subject for discussion: Judging from the 
standard of our present thought, to what 
extent would Jesus, if living today, be 
deemed a peculiar man; that is, different 
from the best type of men among which he 
would be living? Consider in this con- 
nection his relation to all classes of society; 
to men, women, and children. 

Program II 

Leader: A presentation of some respects 
in which the kingdom of God seems nearer 
today than when Jesus was living on earth. 

Members of the class: (1) Some of the 
characteristics of the kingdom to be inferred 
from sections 108-14. (2) The story of 
Jesus' visit to Bethany, and, in connection 
with it, a review of his personal friendships. 

(3) The triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

(4) The events of Monday and Tuesday 



of Passion week in Jerusalem. 

1 The textbook of this course is The Life of Christ, by Ernest D. Burton; 50 cents, plus 4 cents 
postage. Address The American Institute of Sacred Literature, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 
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Subject for discussion: Did Jesus use 
parables in these last days with the same 
purpose as in his earlier ministry ? 

Reference Reading 
Holtzmann, The Life of Jesus, chap, xiii; 
Farrar, The Life of Christ, chaps, xlvii-li; 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus, II, 
298-380; Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, pp. 423- 
68; Rhees, Life of Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 161-73 i 



Gilbert, Student's Life of Jesus, pp. 306-24; 
Weiss, Life of Christ, III, 202-40; Burton and 
Mathews, Life of Christ, pp. 201-27. 

Consult Hastings' Dictionary of Christ and 
the Gospels for articles on "Lazarus," "Bethany," 
"Pharisees," "Sadducees," "Jericho," "Zac- 
cheus," "Minae," "Simon the Leper," "Mount 
of Olives," "Bethphage," "Triumphal Entry," 
"Sanhedrin." 

See also Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. 



The Foreshadowing** of the Christ 1 



The transition from the period of tur- 
moil, perplexity, and fanaticism that marked 
the closing years of the decline and fall of 
Jerusalem, to the still greater perplexity 
but comparative quiet of the Babylonian 
exile, is a difficult one to make. It is per- 
haps illustrated in a comparison of the 
impassioned work of Jeremiah, the Jerusa- 
lem prophet, with the more contemplative 
and thoughtful reconstructions of the early 
prophet of the exile, Ezekiel. The class 
should be made to see that even in the exile, 
among the Hebrews who were first trans- 
ported to Babylon (the cream of the popu- 
lation in the ancient city), faith in the 
inviolability of Jerusalem did not at once 
perish. Was it not based upon such teach- 
ing as that of the first Isaiah, whose pro- 
phecies had been so gloriously vindicated 
in the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sen- 
nacharib ? Not until the city was actually 
taken could this hope perish. 

The significance of the news of the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the consequent coming of the 
vast number of additional captives from 
Jerusalem, of necessity threw the Hebrew 
community into confusion as to both hope 
for the future and faith in Jehovah. Was 
Jehovah at last deserting his people ? How 
could he exist without his city? Was 
Jehovah defeated by the gods of Babylon, 
or had he voluntarily abandoned Jerusalem ? 



What had become of the promises of 
Jehovah concerning the future of the people 
of Israel? Had he broken his covenant? 
Was all relationship between Israel and 
Jehovah ended ? How could Jehovah have 
further communion with his people if his 
intercourse with them was limited to 
Palestine and to the temple in Jerusalem, 
which now lay in ashes? What was 
Jehovah's relation to Babylon, and to the 
world-powers which seemed to set them- 
selves against his people ? Many of those 
who were living as exiles in Babylon had 
never been faithless to Jehovah; had wor- 
shiped him according to the law; had lived 
according to the standards which they 
believed he had established. Why should 
they be suffering in common with those 
who had rejected Jehovah? It is only as 
the vital character of questions such as 
these to the Hebrew people in exile is fully 
appreciated that the work of the prophets 
of the exile can be understood. 

The work of Ezekiel in the early period 
of the exile may be treated at one meeting 
of the class. The wonderful group of 
passages in which Israel is described as the 
servant of Jehovah, the contribution of that 
unknown prophet whose writings were 
probably centuries ago joined to those of 
Isaiah of Jerusalem, will constitute the work 
of a second meeting. 



1 The textbook for this course is The Foreshadowings of the Christ, by William Rainey Harper; 
50 cents, plus 4 cents postage. Address the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
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We shall expect in this period many 
foreshadowings of the messianic times, 
since in deepest despair and humiliation 
those spirits in Israel which were still 
uncrushed must set their minds upon the 
future if they would receive comfort. 
Moreover, peace of mind could come 
only through such an understanding of 
Jehovah and his treatment of his servant 
as would enable them to retain their 
belief in his power, in his faithfulness, 
and consequently in the possibility of their 
own deliverance. 

The leader's task throughout this month 
will be so to present the spiritual struggle of 
the Hebrew people under these trying con- 
ditions as to give an appreciative under- 
standing of the rapid growth in their con- 
ception of God; a growth such as could 
hardly have taken place except through 
experience and suffering. Here also flowers 
the wonderful conception of vicarious suf- 
fering which in multitudinous forms has 
become, in our modern day, the very heart 
of religion. 

Program I 

Leader: The social, religious, and com- 
mercial life of the city of Babylon during 
the exile. 

Members of the class: (i) An imaginary 
picture of the colony of the Israelites when 
the news was received that Jerusalem had 
fallen. (2) The reading of Ezekiel's vision 
of the Resurrection of Dry Bones, and the 
discussion of its effect upon the hopes of the 
community. (3) Ezekiel's ideal of Jehovah 



as a faithful shepherd. (4) The character- 
istic elements of the psalms of this period. 
Question for discussion: Why is it that so 
many of the great ideals of the world have 
originated in times of personal or national 
calamity? 

Program II 

Leader: (1) A careful presentation of the 
reasons for studying chaps, xl and following 
of Isaiah in this period. (2) The various 
ways in which the term "servant" may be 
interpreted in this portion of Isaiah. 

Members of the class: (1) The mission of 
the servant. (2) The future of the servant 
when his mission shall be accomplished. (3) 
The characteristics of the foreshadowings 
of Israel's future in this period. (4) Isa. 
52:13 — 53:12, and its relation to the great 
Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice. 

Question for discussion: What was the 
mission of Israel, and has it been fulfilled ? 

Reference Reading 

Smith, Old Testament History, chap, xv; 
Kent, History of the Jewish People, I, 3-98; 
Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 389 ff . ; George 
Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah, II ; Sanders and 
Kent, Messages of the Later Prophets, pp. 1-193 ; 
Goodspeed, Israel's Messianic Hope, chap, vii; 
Addis, Hebrew Religion, chaps, vii, viii; Budde, 
Religion of Israel to the Exile, chap, vi; Peake, 
Problem of Suffering in the Old Testament, 
chaps, i-iv; Volumes on Ezekiel and Isaiah II in 
Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, Century 
Bible, and on Isaiah in Bible for Home and Schools. 

Consult Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible for 
articles on "Exile," "Isaiah," "Ezekiel," "Baby- 
lon," "Cyrus," etc. 



